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A Narrative of some Sufferings for his Christian 
Peaceable Testimony, by John Smith, late of 


Chester County, deceased. 


The following narrative was taken from a 
manuscript left by our friend John Smith, which 
appears to have been written in the early part 
of his life, in order to preserve some account of 
his experiences, trials, &c. 

I, John Smith, of Marlborough, in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, was born in the township 
of Dartmouth and county of Bristol in New Eng- 
land, on the 22d of the Fourth Month, 1681; 
my parents professed the truth in their latter 
years; and as I grew to years of understanding 
the Lord was pleased to favor me with the 
knowledge of his blessed truth, and the work 
and operation thereof in my own heart, that by 
the virtue of it I came to be very much weaned 
from the vanities and delights of the world, and 
perishing pastimes that are therein, and those 
things that I was inclined to by nature. And as 
I came to be acquainted with the discipline of 
the cross, and the divine light shining in my 
heart, about the 22d year of my age, I was called 
to bear my testimony against wars and fightings, 
as being contrary to the doctrine of Christ, and 
the nature of his kingdom, and could not join 
with those that were for bearing arms for the 
defence of the country, against the French and 
Indian enemy ; and accordingly, on the 15th of 
the Sixth Month, 1703, I was notified by one 
William Hart, called a corporal, to appear at 
the town house in Dartmouth, in order to engage 
in the service proposed, under Benjamin Church, 
called captain, but refusing for conscience sake 
to comply, I was summoned on the 14th of the 
First Month, 1704, to appear before Nathaniel 
Byfield and Ebenezer Brenton, two magistrates 
of said county of Bristol, and examined concern- 
ing my said refusal, in which I still persisting for 
the reasons above said, I was fined in the sum 
of five pounds, and one pound three shillings 
charges. But having a month’s time to consider 
whether to pay said fine or not, I found most 
peace in refusing, for which I was sentenced to 
prison till payment thereof, where I remained 
till the general sessions in the second month fol- 
lowing, and was then required to pay said fine 
and charges: but still refusing for the reason 
aforesaid, proclamation was made in court that 
I should be hired out to work to any that 
wanted a hand, for any time not exceeding four 
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years, in order to satisfy said fine, &c., but none 
offering to accept my service as above, I was sent 
to prison again, there to remain till an order was 
procured from the governor to remove me to 
Boston castle, there A work as a prisoner till 
said fine was satisfied. Here I continued in 
great peace of mind about two weeks, often being 
made sensible of Divine kindness in this my con- 
fined condition; at the end of two weeks, the 
above said Benjamin Church came and com- 
manded me out of prison, which I refused to 
comply with, without the governor’s order agree- 
able to the judgment of the Court, which order 
he never produced, but forcibly took me out of 
prison, and I was ordered on board a vessel to be 
sent to Boston castle; and on our way through 
the town we met two of our friends, who in a 
friendly manner asked the person who com- 
manded me, what art thou going to do with our 
friend? he answered he was going to take him 
to Boston castle; the friends remarked to him, 
how some people in such cases had been dis- 
appointed in their expectation and their vessels 
in danger of being lost: but notwithstanding 
this precaution, he persisted in his resolution till 
it had like to have been our case, for being put 
on board a vessel which had but little ballast in 
her, and sailing on our way to Boston, being 
about twenty leagues by water, there came a 
squall of wind and laid our vessel on one side, 
on which I ran and loosed the sails, so that she 
got righted before any of the hands came to my 
assistance, which the hands on board seeing were 
glad of my company, and I was thankful to our 
great preserver for this merciful deliverance. 
Being got to Boston we met said Colonel Church, 
for he was both colonel and captain; I was al- 
lowed the liberty of the town, only to meet at a 
certain inn about the sixth hour every evening 
(which liberty I thought was a trial to me, 
whether I would get away from them or not, 
but I was their true prisoner, truth’s testimony 
being more precious to me at that time than 
my outward liberty), which order I punctually 
obeyed, so that I had time to see my friends in 
the town, who shewed great kindness and respect 
tome. Thus I continued a prisoner at large in 
the town of Boston about a week, for the master 
of the vessel that brought me there, being sensible 
of the danger he was in at that time, could not 
be prevailed with to take me to the castle, nor 
be concerned further with me as a prisoner, but 
afterwards on the 5th of the Third Month, I was 
conveyed to the castle, where I remained a pris- 
oner four months and four days, being a prisoner 
from my first confinement seven months and two 
days. And notwithstanding some pains were 
taken to obtain my liberty, particularly by our 
friend Thomas Story, who was travelling in New 
England at that time, in truth’s service, yet it 
had not the desired effect; during which time 
the people behaved civilly towards me, as be- 
lieving I acted from a religious principle, but 
finding they could not make me submit to them 
they set me at liberty. On my mother’s applica- 
tion to the governor, and making my case known 
to him, he ordered his clerk to write to the cap- 
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tain of the castle, an order for me to be released, 
which was done accordingly. During the time 
of my confinement in the castle, there came a 
kinsman of mine to see me; he was of some con- 
siderable note in the world’s account, and there- 
fore came in disguise, not desiring his being there 
should be known, but as in a friendly visit; call- 
ing me aside, he said, cousin, since you have 
begun, I would have you hold to your principles, 
adding, I have nothing to discourage you, but 
believe if you are faithful the Lord will prosper 
you in your undertaking, which he spoke in much 
love and affection, and at parting prayed the 
Lord to bless me; which kind visit from one 
who did not profess the truth was comfortable 
and strengthening to me in this my suffering 
state. 

So being at liberty as above, I returned home 
to my father’s family, in much peace of mind, 
with praises to the Almighty for my deliverance 
thus far, where I followed my lawful calling, till 
near the spring following, when I shipped myself 
on board the brigantine,—Matthew Eastow com- 
mander, bound for London. It proved a very 
stormy voyage, so that divers times we expected 
to be cast away, but the merciful hand was our 
preserver. I had many times with true thank- 
fulness of heart to bless and magnify his great 
and holy name, in a sweet sense of his mercy 
and goodness to me. 

In about eight weeks’ sailing we made Kingsale 
harbor in the west of Ireland, where we tarried 
about eight days, and then weighed anchor and 
sailed for London. We came to the land’s end 
of England on the 13th of the Fourth Month, 
1705, and next day near Plymouth, a man-of- 
war met us, and took me and two more of our 
hands; but the captain sent us on board our own 
vessel again that night. There lay seventeen 
sail of men-of-war in Plymouth harbor at that 
time, one of which sent their boat with some 
hands, and took my companion Thomas Anthony, 
who came with me from New England, and my- 
self on board their ship, leaving but three hands 
in the vessel with our master, although he was 
very weak, and not capable of any business. 

The ship we were taken on board of lay about 
five leagues off, and the next day went out a 
cruising: the lieutenant was very envious, and 
swore divers times that he would run us through 
with hissword ; the captain seemed more moderate, 
although not inclined to set us at liberty. The 
day after we sailed, the ship we were in took a 
French prize with fifty English prisoners on 
board: when they were going to engage, they 
placed us to a gun, and commanded us to fight, 
but we told them we could not, for Christ and 
his apostles spake to the contrary; but they not 
regarding what we said, hauled us about the deck 
to make us work, but we signified we could not 
on any such account: now expecting our trials 
likely to increase, we thought it necessary to be 
constantly upon our watch both inwardly and 
outwardly, with strong cries to the Lord that He 
would be near to support us under our exercises ; 
also we thought it not safe that both of us should 
lie down together, so it happened on the 18th of 
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the month that Thomas Anthony being _we to 
lay down, I, being uneasy in my mind, had a 
concern 10 go upon deck, for what reason I 
knew not at that tim e, but being faithful I went 
upon deck, and therein I found peace; upon 
which I went between decks again, but growing 
uneasy in my mind, a concern arose to go upon 
deck the second time, and when there, seemed 
quite easy; then fearing lest I was out of my 
place I went down a third time, and growing 
very uneasy, it was said in the secret of my heart, 
thou knowest where to get relief; upon which I 
went the third time upon deck, and being there 
some time, the lieutenant who was walking on 
the quarter deck, said to the boatswain who was 
on the main deck, have you made the Quaker 
work yet? he answered no. The lieutenant asked 
why? was answered, it is for want of your order; 
on which the lieutenant threw him his cane, say- 
ing, there is my order; then the boatswain took 
the cane and laid on my head with such violence, 
that he beat my hat to pieces, on which the lieu- 
tenant said, take him to the geers, and bring the 
cat and nine tails, at which time I was freely given 
up to suffer what they might be permitted to 
inflict on me; and being at the geers on my 
knees, it arose in my mind to pray for my per- 
secutors, for they knew not what they did; and 
if it pleased the Lord to take me to himself from 
amongst them, for their wicked conversation was 
a burden to my life; and indeed my life was not 
dear to me at that time, to lay down for truth’s 
testimony if required; but through the Lord’s 
mercy they were notsuffered to strike me any more. 
Soon after the captain sent for me and Thomas 
Anthony into the cabin, where being come he 


talked much with us, and on seeing my hat he 
asked how it came torn so, was answered it was 
done at the boatswain’s pleasure. 


There was the 
captain of another man-of-war with him who swore 
he would kill us as soon as he would kill a French- 
man, with many such expressions. The boat- 
swain’s mate, seeing how I was used, took me by 
the shoulder, and asked why I did not stay 
below decks as he would have me, adding you 
have been beat enough to kill an ox; which ex- 
pressions of his showed some respect he had to 
me, though otherwise bad enough in his con- 
versation; but the sweet peace and satisfaction 
of mind, that I enjoyed in this time of my suf- 
fering, is scarce to be expressed in words, and 
far exceeded their shew of kindness. 

Now there being upwards of twenty sail of the 
English together at that time, in a few days they 
sailed to Bre st, a place in France, to fight the 
French fleet, but they not coming out, and our 
fleet meeting with a storm that several ships 
lost their top masts, we sailed for England, 
and went into Torbay, and lay there three days, 
in which time I desired the captain to set us at 
liberty, but he said if we would work, we should 
have our liberty, purposely as we thought to en- 
snare us; but through the Lord’s mercy and 
goodness to us, we were ae froni their 
snares, and found his pure peace and presence 
to be with us in a large manner, that in the 
greatest of our sufferings ‘and trials, He was near, 
and in his comfortable presence we did rejoice, 
that we were counted worthy to suffer for truth’s 
testimony. The 3d of the Fifth Month we sailed 
for Plymouth, but came not to an anchor: the 
captain went on shore, and we sent a letter to a 
friend of ours at Plymouth, but received no an- 
swer. The next day we sailed for Brest again, 
being more than forty sail in company, and the 
ship we were in, and another, went to the mouth 
of the harbor, and took a ship going in loaded 
with salt, and lay off from Ushant waiting for 


the French fleet, until our hopes of getting clear 
from them was almost spent. At another time 
they sent for me to make points for reefing the 
sails, which I refusing to do, some mocked and 
scoffed, while others, filled with envy and malice, 
could scarce keep their hands from me: and thus 
we passed through many deep exercises, looking 
every day when we should receive stripes, and 
sometimes could see nothing but death before us 
but the Lord wrought deliverance for us in his 
own way and time, “bey ond our expectation, and 
hath been near for our preservation, blessed be 
his great name therefor. 

The 14th of this month we sailed to Brest to 
spy what shipping there was in the harbor, and we 
went so near in, that the French fired many guns 
atus from the castle. Land my companion Thomas 
Anthony sat then between decks, not knowing 
how soon it might be our lots to be shot; my 
companion not being well at that time nor for 
several days before, the doctor sent his mate in 
kindness to enquire if he wanted anything he 
had that he should have it, but he refused taking 
anything from him, although he acknowledged his 
kindness, The 20th of this month we sailed for 
Brest again, and being becalmed, we thought we 
must come to an anchor, which, if we had it 
might have gone hard with us; but after some 
time there sprang up a breeze of wind, and we 
got away from the French, and a few days after 
we sailed for England again, and got into Ply- 
mouth harbor. 

So on the 27th of this month, as soon as we 
came to an anchor, the captain sent for us into 
the cabin, and being before him, he said he would 
let us go on shore, to see our friends, and refresh 
ourselves, which he did: so being on shore, and 
it being meeting day we went to the meeting, 
although being in a poor dirty condition by reason 
of our lying on board so long, and no clothes to 
shift us, having been on board about six weeks. 
Friends were glad to see us on shore, and kindly 
received us into their houses. The first Friend’s 
house we went to was Henry Cane or Crane who 
was very kind to us, and provided things neces- 
sary for us. 
the vessel we were pressed out of, had wrote to a 
Friend of Plymouth to take care of us when we 
came on shore, also a Friend of London that was 
appointed by their morning’s meeting, sent a let- 
ter to a friend of his at Plymouth, to help us to 
what necessaries we stood in need of, and he 
would pay him again, which he did; also said 
Friend spoke to the captain twice about setting 
us at liberty. Since we were not men for his 
purpose, the captain said he gave us leave to go 
on shore, but said nothing of our coming on 
board again, saying he could not answer dis- 
charging us, because he was under the command 
of the flag. 

So having well refreshed ourselves, and were 
provided with necessaries, we travelled through 
several towns, as Exeter, Bristol, Bath, and divers 
others, till we came to London; when there we 
lodged at our friend Thomas Lurting’s, and hav- 
ing tarried near four weeks in London, also at- 
tended meetings as they came in course pretty 
constantly. We got a passage to Philadelphia 
in a vessel commanded by one Joshua Guy. 
There were divers Friends going in her, as John 
Salkeld and wife, with other passengers. About 
the 9th of the Seventh Month, 1705, we left 
London, and the vessel fell down to Deal, where 
my companion Thomas Anthony being taken 
sick of the smallpox, he was put on shore at Deal. 


———— @—. 2 


It’s of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed, because his compassion fail not. 


And Daniel Zachary, the owner of 


For “ Tue Frienp,” 
Memories of the Prairies, 


One beautiful afternoon in the fall of 1856, 
while ata “ barn raising” at a neighbor’s in Linn 
County, two or three of us, in a time of leisure, 
stretched ourselves to rest upon a bit of scattered 
straw; as I lay upon my back looking up into 
the immensity of space, dealin, but filled with 
the mellow haze of Indian Summer, I saw a 
hawk flying very high, and then another and 
another. L called the attention of my com- 
panions to them, and fixing our eyes steadily on 
the sky, we could see great F numbers of them, all 
flying to the south—many of them were sailing 
along so high that we could discern but a 
mere speck moving on in the same even course, 
They were not gathered in flocks, as other birds 
of passage travel, but were about evenly over the 
whole face of the sky, as high and as far abroad 
as the eye could reach. I had never before, nor 
have I since, known of such a flight of hawks; 
but as few of them were so low as to attract the 
attention of any one occupied in their ordinary 
business, it was by accident only that we saw 
them then, but they were passing over us in this 
way when first seen, and continued as long as 
we had opportunity to observe them. They ap- 
peared to be like those inhabiting our timber 
lands. 

There was another variety of hawks inhabit- 
ing the prairies: They were, perhaps, a little 
heavier in build and slower in motion, and they 
were less troublesome to domestic fowls than the 
“timber hawks;” they built their nests in the 
little prairie groves, and frequently in clumps of 
grass in unfrequented places: my father once 
found one in a field having in it at the same 
time, eggs and young birds of two or three dif- 
ferent ages. I do not know whether or not this 
is their ordinary habit. 

Large brown owls were frequently seen, as 
the shades of night gathered over the prairies, 
flapping their long wings in a sluggish flight, 
just above the surface of the plain. They seemed 
too slow and clumsy to ever take any but the 
most helpless of game; but let a small bird or a 
quail or even a prairie chicken start up fright- 
ened at his approach, and the scene was changed 
in an instant, the sluggard of a moment before 
was at once a match in speed and activity for 
these strong and swift-winged birds. I have 
more than once been a witness to an aerial con- 
test of this kind that proved of absorbing in- 
terest. 

Several other kinds of owls inhabited the 
timberlands, and I have seen a small dumpy- 
looking fellow going in and out of the burrows 
of prairie dogs, upon the plains of Kansas and 
Nebraska. In the midst of long, cold and snowy 
winters, a “ great white or snowy owl” sometimes 
would visit us; but it was usually, to him, a fatal 

visit, for his rare size and beauty made him the 
target for every marksman to try his skill upon, 
and he seldom ran the gauntlet for many days. 

Meadow larks were almost the only song birds 
that cheered the pioneers on the open prairie, 
and few sounds were more welcome to our ears 
than their rich songs when the first warm days 
of the season called them back from their long 
winter exile. They were among the earliest 
heralds of spring, and were at home with us until 
the frosts of autumn warned them of the near 
approach of another winter, then we would see 
them gathering into little loose flocks as if pre 
paring, yet re luctant, to take their leave of their 
summer home, and then their songs seemed a8 
rich and mellow as the smoky Indian Summer 
days that rested upon the yellow plain. 
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replied his wife ; “for I have been praying this 
last hour to cause that pipe to turn your stomach. 
Oh, Ned, you are surely taking a wrong step in 
resuming that pipe. You have given up all for 


Jesus, and now you have gone ‘back to one of 


your old habits, so connected with our past un- 
happiness and misery. I am sure you have not 
asked God to bless the pipe to your benefit and 
his glory.” 

The result was that E. Wright became con- 
vinced that smoking was wrong for him, and 
abandoned it altogether. 


John B. Gough, the celebrated lecturer on 
Temperance, mentions the manner in which he 
was induced to give up the use of tobacco. He 
was then in England lecturing, and was the 
guest of a member of Parliament, who resided at 
Worcester. After dinner, J. B. Gough strolled 
out of sight of the house, took out his cigars and 
matches and proceeded to light a cigar. The 
wind blew out one match after another, and 
even taking off his hat to shield them from the 
wind was of no avail. He then knelt down close 
to a rock to secure his object. What followed is 
thus related by himself: 

“ Now, I never go on my knees, but I am re- 


minded of prayer, and the thought came, ‘If 


any one should see me, they would probably 
think that some man had sought that retired 
spot for private devotion, and that he was si aying 
his prayers; and what am I doing? I am sue k- 
ing away at a cigar, hoping to obtain fire enough 
from the match to get asmoke. What would 
the audience say who heard me last night, should 
they see me now?’ The inconsistency of my 
practice with my profession struck me so forci- 
bly, that I said, ‘I'll have no more of it.’ I rose 
from my knees, took cigar and matches, and 
threw them into the river; and I never touched 
a cigar to smoke for eighteen years.” 


In a work entitled Heathen England, the de- 
scription is given of the struggle of mind which 
was passed through by one of the persons men- 
tioned in it, in regard to indulgence in the same 
hurtful article. Hesays: “I had a controversy 
for months about my tobacco. I kept asking 
the Lord to show me his will; but I knew it all 
the time, only I felt as if I should like Him to 
make it the other way. Every time I knelt down 
to pray this thing would come up, and I could 
get no rest about it. So at last I said, ‘ I'll have 
no more of this.’ I wrapped up all my pipes in 
a bit of paper, and put them in my pocket, and 
walked down to the river. As I walked along 
I put to my hand and smashed them all in my 
pocket. That was the sweetest music I ever 
heard! I asked the Lord to take away my ap- 
petite for it, and bless his name, I have never 
felt a desire for a pipe since.” 


In the account preserved of Loveday Hen- 
wood, a pious woman, who resided in Cornwall, 
England, and who at that time was a member 
with the Methodists, it is stated that at one time 
her mind was perplexed with doubts, and not 


keeping close to her Heavenly Guide, she was 
in danger of fainting in her spiritus al journey. 
While in this state she had a severe 
toothache, for which she was advised to smoke 
tobacco. It gave her relief, and she repeated it 
whenever the attacks came.on. Thus she fell 
into the habit, of which she says, “I found it 
took off my attention from a great deal of un- 
pleasant feeling and restless inquietude which I 
felt within, from having negligently ceased to 
persevere in the path of Divine life. I continued 
this foolish indulgence for some years, much to 


attack of 


the hurt of my soul and body. This simple 
thing, as some may call it, was a curse to me, 
inasmuch as it was a barrier between me and 
my God. It was an indulgence and gratification 
of the flesh, and often when I have taken the 
pipe to smoke, the judgment of the Lord has 
arisen in my soul.” 

This practice caused her much sorrow and 
trouble before she was able to break the chains 
in which it had enslaved her, but at length, being 
fully convinced that it was injurious to the body 
and also to the mind, by diverting her from seek- 
ing to the only source of true comfort and sup- 
port under trouble, she was strengthened of the 
Lord to give it up entirely. J. W. 
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SUNSET. 


The hillside groves are shadowy with even, 
The waters tranquil lie; 

While burns the sun, like a far gate of heaven, 
Between the sea and sky. 


Now grows the shadow of the evening broader, 
And fades the sea-girt town ; 

There is a sea, beyond whose peaceful border 
The sun will ne’er go down. 


There dwell the ransomed in their robes of whiteness, 
Who unto Jesus came; 

There seraphs sing, in the eternal brightness, 
The sweetness of his name. 


Far in the light, as tints of summer tender, 
On some fair land of palms, 

The golden city lifts her shadeless splendor, 
Conjubilant with psalms. 


No storm, like that which smote the wild /gean, 
Shall smite that tranquil deep, ; 

Nor, as upon the waters Galilean, 
Its restless music keep. 


But saints and angels there, in retrospection, 
Communion sweet shall hold ; 

While round them gleams the tremulous reflection 
Of countless harps of gold. 


They dwell on themes beyond our mortal drearning, 
They speak a tongue unknown, 

Yet one sweet Name, with all its earthly meaning, 
Their hearts responsive own. 


Father, thy love has long my steps attended, 
Thy peace my mind doth fill, 

O lead me gently, when my life is ended, 
To waters calm and still. 


Now grows the shadows of the evening broader, 
And darkens sea and town; 
There is a sea, beyond whose peaceful border, 
The sun will ne’er go down. 
—Hezkiah Butterworth, 
— 
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BEWARE OF THE WOLF. 


You never need fear, little children, to meet 

A wolf in the garden, the wood, or the street ; 

Red Riding-hood’s story is only a fable— 

Pll give its moral as well as I’m able: 

Bad Temper’s the wolf which we meet everywhere— 
Beware of this wolf! Little children, beware! 


I know of a boy, neither gentle nor wise, 

If you tell him a fault, he gives saucy replies; 
If kept from his way, in a fury he flies— 

Ah!  Passion’s the wolf with the very large eyes ; 
Tis ready to snap, and trample, and tear— 
Beware of this wolf! Little children, beware ! 


I know a girl, always trying to learn 

About things with which she should have no concern; 
Such mean curiosity really appears 

To me like the wolf with the very large ears, 

All pricked up to listen, each secret to share— 
Beware of this wolf! Little children, beware! 


And Greediness, that’s like the wolf in the wood 
With the very large mouth, ever prowling for food, 
That eats so much more than for health can be good; 
That would clear a whole pastry cook’s shop if it could; 
That never a dainty to others will spare— 

Beware of this wolf! Little children, beware! 


Passion, Pry1nc, GREEDINEsS, each thus appears 
Asa wolf with fierce eyes, a large mouth, or big ears— 
They bring to our nurseries fighting and fears, 

Oh, chase them, and cudgel them back to their lair— 
Beware of the wolf! Little children, beware ! 


————_+e—__ —___- 
SELEcTEn, 
“DO IT WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT.” 


BY EDMUND LYONS. 


“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 


Never put off till to-morrow 
The thing you can do to-day. 
Never let pleasure borrow 
An hour that pain must pay. 
Though a storm on your path seems brewing, 
And clouds m: ay obscure the light, 
Whatever you deem worth doing 
Is worth doing with all your might. 


Press on when the plow you’re driving, 
Look not to the left or right, 

Though hard be your task, keep striving,— 
And do it with all your might. 


If ever you turn from the labor 
Appointed for you to do, 
Let it be to assist a neighbor 
Less stalwart and strong than you. 
Stand not as a cold beholder 
Of woes that may meet your sight; 
Relieve them, and work on bolder, 
And do it with all your might. 


Ah, this is life’s lesson, and, learning 
Its wisdom and truth, you will gain 
Such treasures that even their earning 
Will take all the sting out of pain. 
When the dark shadows round you have vanished, 
And Nature is smiling and bright, 
Be sure they were scattered and banished 
When you struck them with all your might. 


Again let the maxim be spoken, 
Once said by the wise and the true, 
And lay it to heart as a token 
Of what courage and patience can do. 
When life’s tumult is raging around you, 
If you gird up your loins for the fight, 
Battle on until conquest has crowned you, 
And battle with all your might! 
—The Independent. 


A Letter from William Hone. 


William Hone, author of “ Hone’s Every-day 
Book,” the writer of the following, was born in 
1780, and was the son of a dissenting minister at 
Bath. He was trained for the law; which pro- 
fession, however, he early abandoned for that ofa 
bookseller and publisher. He edited a news 
paper, was author, or publisher, of some hun- 
dreds of stirring political writings, and through 
a long course of years acquired a great name 
by his constant vindication of what he termed 
popular rights. 

Towards the close of his life a complete 
change took place in his views, and from having 
been a scofting unbeliever, he became a humble 
Christian. An interesting account of his con- 
version was published in 1853. The following 
letter, which he wrote to his friend William 
Chapman, conveys something of the great change 
he was permitted, in mercy, to experience in thus 
turning from a self-satisfied free-thinker, and be- 
coming a lowly disciple of a meek and crucified 
Saviour. 

PeckHAM Rye Common, July 10th, 183 

Dear sir,— Your kindness towards me, ¢ and the 
desire you express of becoming serviceable to 
me, require that I should be explicit as regards 
the circumstances under which we met a little 
while ago, and have since conversed. I think 
my statement should be in writing, and hence 
this letter. 

It has pleased the Almighty to have dealings 
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with me for several years, until by his Holy 
Spirit I have been brought from darkness to 
light, to know Him through faith.in Christ ; and 
by the atoning power of his death to rest in his 
Jove as in the cleft of rock, safe from the storms 
and afflictions of the world. To acquaint all 
those who have ever heard my name with this 
mighty change of heart has long been my desire ; 
and it seems to me that I ought not to exercise 
my restored faculties without rendering their 
first fruits as an humble offering to the promotion 
of his cause by testifying of his great mercy. He 
has put the desire in my heart to do this public 
homage to his sovereignty as a subject of his 
kingdom. That this has been the ruling purpose 
of my mind let me mention that I have been fre- 
quently asked by autograph collectors to write 
something in their albums. For the last two 
years I have done nothing in this way till the 
3rd of last month, when a lady having brought 
me her album the night before (I remembered it 
was my birth-day) I wrote the following lines— 





rejoice and magnify his name before the people. 
And now that He has wonderfully raised me up 
after a long season of calamity to the power of 
using my pen, I pray that He may direct it to 
tell of his mercy to me, and by what means He 
has brought me to acknowledge Him—* The 
Lord our Righteousness ;” “ God blessed forever.” 
At all times and in all places where there may 
be need of it, I trust I may never be ashamed to 
declare his name, but readily exemplify by his 
help the courage and obedience of a Christian 
man; and as a good soldier of Christ fight the 
good fight of faith with the sword of the Spirit. 

May God grant me strength to do his will, is 
my humble supplication. 

I am, my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

Wituiam Hone. 
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Chinese Orphanage. 


The frequent practice in China of putting to 
death female babies, led the Roman Catholic 
mission at Ningpo to establish an orphanage at 
Siccaway, and to announce that they would re- 
ceive and care for all castaway children. C. F. 
Gordon Cumming, who visited this establish- 
ment was much pleased with the kind care taken 
of the little ones by the “Sisters” in charge. 
She says :— 

“Of the babies which do reach this haven of 
rest, many arrive at the very point of death, and 
all are in the last stage of inanition. Many have 
evidently been systematically neglected from the 
moment of their birth—starved by their un- 
natural mothers; but even those which have 
received fair care for a little while, are often 
almost dying ere they are delivered to their new 
mothers. 

For often a Chinese woman living some dis- 
tance from the town, wearies of taking care of a 
baby so very unwelcome to its father and all its 
relations, and so, hearing of the extraordinary 
fancy of the white women for rearing other peo- 
ple’s babies, she commits her little one to some 
boatman going down one of the canals or down 
the river, and charges him to deliver it to the 
Sisters. Very likely two whole days may elapse 
from the hour when the unnatural mother gives 
her nursling to this rough care ere it reaches its 
destination, and during all those long hours the 
wailing baby is left unnoticed and without food. 
Then when the boatman reaches Siccaway, with- 
out ceremony he hands this poor morsel of hu- 
manity to the Sister at the gate. These babies 
are generally quite naked—and if perchance 
they have been wrapped in a bit of coarse cloth, 
the messenger invariably reclaims the cloth when 
he delivers up the baby. 

The famished creature is, in many cases, com- 
mitted to a hired wet-nurse, who receives good 
wages from the orphanage ; but so many of these 
women prove unfaithful to their trust, that the 
Sisters find that the babies they themselves rear 
by the bottle make far more rapid progress than 
those committed to Chinese nurses. We were 
taken round one large room, surrounded by neat 
comfortable cribs, in each of which lay what 
seemed to us to be a dying baby. Some of these 
were, however, pronounced by their tender new 
nurses to be promising cases—but others had 
not reached them till all hope was past. 

There was one poor little creature which 
haunted my memory for many days. Its little 
wizened face was like the “ death’s head” of what 
had been an old man, only that its sad pitiful 
eyes looked at us with a wistful expression. Its 
poor little shrivelled neck and attenuated arms 
were positively sickening to behold. Yet this 







The proudest heart that ever beat 
Has been subdued in me; 

The wildest will that ever rose, 

To scorn Thy cause, and aid Thy foes, 
Is quelled, my God, by Thee! 








Thy will, and not my will, be done; 
My heart be ever Thine: 

Confessing Thee, the Mighty Word, 

My Saviour, Christ, my God, my Lord, 
Thy cross shall be my sign ! 










Most glorious Saviour! here I see 
A trophy of Thy grace, 

Such as should ever silence those 

Who would Thy Majesty oppose, 
And dare Thee to Thy face! 





ed, 









Tremendous sentiment! alas! 
I tremble at the thought, 
When Thou upon the judgment throne. 
jud; , 
Shalt force despisers there to own 
Thy power they set at nought! 









lfow else shouldst Thou be competent 
To such a task divine? 
To judge the secret thoughts of all, 
And every idle word recall, 
And embryo design ! 






nt. 







These lines I thought would be ill-placed 
among contributions of very different import; I 
therefore wrote them at the end of my Bible, and 
put some others of a religious and kindly ad- 
monitory tendency in the lady’s album. Not 
even in albums can I write without manifesting 
that to please is less my object than to acknowl- 
edge the goodness of God. 

Well, then, my dear sir, in this respect you 
may gather in some degree how it is with me; 
and how God has wrought on my mind and still 
operates upon it to the end I speak of. When 
his hand struck me as for death it was in a house 
of prayer; apd while being carried from the 
place in men’s arms as for dead He lifted my 
heart to his throne of grace. During the loneli- 
ness of what seemed to be my dying bed, and the 
discomfort of my awful infirmity, and the ruin 
of my house and family and property He was 
with me and comforted me, and hitherto He has 
helped me; and I bless his holy name my faith 
in Him is unshaken and He keeps me constantly 
to himself; and, despite of worldly afflictions 
and nature’s fear I depend on Him and on the 
workings of his providence that He will never 
leave nor forsake me. It has never entered my 
mind, even as a shadow, that I can do anything 
for Him; but what He enables me to do I would 
do to his glory. In the dark seasons of the hiding 
of his free Iwould wait on Him who waited for 
me while I resisted the drawings of his love; and 
when I sit in the light of his countenance I would 
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poor little creature had been reduced to this ter- 
rible condition by the neglect of a paid wet- 
nurse. 


Have you ever looked at an unhappy un- 


fledged young bird that had fallen from its nest 
and lay helpless on the ground—a poor thing of 
skin and bone, with its bald head moving un- 
easily on a long lean neck, its eyes disproportion- 
ately large, and its hungry mouth gaping inces- 
santly for the long-expected supplies? Then 
imagine a whole nursery full of cribs and just 
such a creature lying in each, only that the crea- 
tures are all human beings, and the majority are 
being brought up by hand, and so have the com- 
fortable companionship of a feeding bottle. 


It was beautiful to see the tender compassion 


of the kind Sisters for these abandoned nestlings, 
and the satisfaction with which they joyed over 
those in whom they discerned symptoms of a 
vitality which should reward their care. 


With true motherly pride and interest they 
led us through successive rooms in which were 


the babies which had passed the first most eriti- 
cal stage. 
looked healthy and bright, but the majority re- 
tained pitiful traces of early neglect. 


Some seemed to have rallied, and 


In the more advanced rooms were the little 
creatures just learning to walk, happy in this at 


least, that for them was no prospect of having 


their bones broken, and feet crushed and tor- 


tured through long years, till they were trans- 
formed from the likeness of shapely human feet 


to that of calves’ hoofs (such is very much the 


form of the ‘lily feet’ which are the approved 
standard of beauty for all Chinese women of any 
social position.) 


A nice Chinese baby is a very attractive ob- 


ject, and some of these little toddles were par- 


ticularly so in their quaintly picturesque native 
We could not wonder that some seemed 
to have won special love from the motherly Sis- 
ters, who looked quite fondly on the trustful 
little creatures which trotted about after them, 


clinging lamb-like to the soft folds of their black 


robes.” 
a 


For ‘“‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Faithful to the Lord, and Subject one unto 
Another. 


Among the papers of the late Nathan Kite, is 
a rough draft of the following article. It was 
probably prepared for THe FRiEND, to whose 
columns he was a most industrious and valuable 
contributor. 


The humble watchful Christian, who is mov- 
ing on in his appointed sphere of action, in the 
spirit and under the fresh openings of his Divine 
Master, has nothing to do with the consequences 
which may result from his faithfulness. He is 
bound to obedience; and if, whilst in the meek- 
ness of wisdom, and the earnestness of fervent 
faith, he is fulfilling his allotted duty, the weak, 
the timid, the compromising, should dissuade 
him by the prospect of suffering to desist, he can 
adopt the language of Paul on a similar occa- 
sion, “ What mean ye to weep and break my 
heart? for I am not only ready to be bound, but 
to suffer death for the Lord Jesus.” Here is the 
proper condition for the Christian to be in, 
to feel the entreaties and the fears and tears of 
our friends as of so much importance to us, that 
to go counter thereto is even as it were to break 
our hearts; and yet to be so faithful to the re- 
quirings of the Lord Jesus Christ as to follow his 
leadings, even though it be into suffering, priva- 
tion and death. 

When the Church is assembled, and is en- 





deavoring to feel after the mind of its holy 
Head, if a member unfolds a concern which 
presses on his mind, and that concern is not yet 
felt and owned by the body, he is to wait in the 
patience as well as in the faith of the saints, until 
way is made for it. The members are to be sub- 
ject to the body, as long as that body is united 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the true 
Church. The members have various offices, but 
if each keeps his place, there will be a blessed 
growth witnessed in the unchangeable Truth. 
There is a gradual advance in the spiritual life 
of all true, faithful, humble Christians; and 
there has often been an advance witnessed in the 
church militant, relative to some of the testi- 
monies of Truth. Not that the truth changes, but 
there is a more general appreciation amongst 
the members of the evil of some practices, and a 
more consistent testimony is borne against them. 
Whilst the Church is in this progressive state, it 
is especially incumbent on those who see the 
truth to conduct themselves with patient meek- 
ness whilst advocating it. Our impatience will 
not hurry on the time for the general reception 
of the truth; but if allowed to sour our temper, 
we may find at last we have been battling nomi- 
nally for the truth in our own wills, and have 
lost our spiritual greenness through the wither- 
ing influence of unsanctified zeal. 
siemnniidlipbisemaniians 

Caste in India.—* One day a whole regiment 
of wretched-looking coolies came to us in great 
turmoil, declaring that they had proved Ratna, 
our head-servant to be the son of a cobbler, 
which is a very low caste, and that as he stood 
between them and the sun his shadow had fallen 
on their milk, and so they had been compelled 
to throw it away! Poor Ratna could not deny 
the foul impeachment, but meekly declared his 
willingness to pay for more milk and to remove 
his noxious shadow, and so the matter ended. In 
other matters the coolies fully recognized his 
authority.—In the Himalayas. 


+ 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Bee-keeping.—Prof. Groff in an article in The 
Independent, estimates the annual value of the 
honey product of the United States at $30,000,000. 
The amount of honey -produced by a single 
colony varies greatly. One New York bee-keeper 
averages ninety pounds to a colony, (which is 
probably far beyond the general yield for that 
State), while there are reports from the South of 
as much as six hundred pounds having been 
gathered by a hive in a single year. Among the 
improvements which have been made of latter 
years, he enumerates the movable frame hive, by 
which every comb can be removed at any time ; 
the honey extractor, a machine in which the honey 
is removed from the comb by rapid revolutions, 
so that the comb can be replaced in the hive for 
the bees to refill; the use of an artificial founda- 
tion of wax, on which the becs can erect their 
cells; and the introduction of the Italian bee, 
which is more industrious and gentler than the 
common bee. The Professor closes with the fol- 
lowing hints :— 

Never breathe upon bees. 

Never jar the hive. 

Never strike at them. 

Never come near them when sweaty. 

Never crush them about the hive. 

Never stand in front of the hive. 

Never rub a stung place. 

Weeds on a Farm.—It is frequently a question 
of expediency whether a farmer should spend 
labor and time in wholly exterminating weeds 
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from the land. It is the pride of a good farmer 
to point to his fields and say there is not a 
weed to be seen. This may not, however, be 
good farming, for good farming is to make the 
most profit from the land without injury to it. 
If weeds are prevented from seeding and per- 
petuating themselves with their enormous in- 
crease this is sufficient. Weeds at times serve a 
useful purpose. Land exposed to the bare scorch- 
ing sun and pouring rain suffers injury. The 
heat of the sun favors active nitrification, and 
the soluble nitrates are quickly washed down into 
the subsoil and disappear in the drainage water, 
and are thus lost beyond recovery from the bare 
land. But any kind of growing plants which 
spring up upon the stubbles take up this com- 
bined nitrogen so rapidly formed under the heat 
of the August and September sun. Thus the 
prevailing rag-weed which covers the oat stubbles 
should by no means be charged as the evidence 
of a slovenly farmer, as is sometimes done by 
persons who never owned a farm or held a plow. 
[t is well to leave these weeds to cover the ground 
and turn them under, with the nitrogen and 
other plant food they have gathered from the soil, 
and thus secure a large amount of fertilizing 
matter which would otherwise have escaped them. 
Weeds among growing crops are true parasites, 
robbing the legitimate plants, but when the land 


is not under any crop for the short intervals of 


culture they serve a useful purpose and are not 
in any way indications of a slovenly farmer.— 


N. Y. Times. 


Sparrows Eat Cabbage Worms.—Every time I 
see the flock of about fifty European sparrows 
that harbor about my premises and a near 
neighbor’s I feel like taking off my hat and 
apologizing for past harsh conduct towards these 
much-abused birds. A wheat field corners near 
my house, and as soon as the kernels were suf- 
ficiently ripened to be plucked out by the birds 
they began their depredations and continued 
them until the wheat was cut and housed beyond 
their reach. Meantime I reduced their numbers 
with the shot-gun as opportunity occurred. I 
have a plot of growing cabbage, and during my 
leisure moments all this time I had busy work 
fighting cabbage worms. Soon after the wheat 
was drawn in the worms seemed to have disap- 
peared, except an occasional one which crawled 
down into the head and hid himself from view. 
Wondering what the cause could be, I concluded 
a parasite had attacked and destroyed the worms; 
but on arising before “sun-up” one morning, I 
found a flock of sparrows busily engaged break- 
fasting upon my cabbage worms, and they con- 
tinue to repeat their visit every morning now, 
though they get little for their labor—Cor- 
respondence in N. Y. Tribune. 


The Decay of Trees.— Many trees, under certain 
conditions, says a Canadian authority, rot easily, 
while under other conditions they are almost im- 
perishable. Bass-wood was early considered a 
poor wood for fencing, as it rotted so easily. 
Observations showed that with the bark on it 
soon rotted, but without the bark it remained 
sound. The same thing is true of elm, but in a 
lesser degree. Beech rots very easily if exposed 
to the elements, but under shelter remains sound. 
If covered by water it will remain sound for a 
long time. Oak, if exposed to the weather, loses 
its sap-wood, but the old wood remains sound for 
many years. I believe all young timber should 
either be put in water immediately after it is 
cut, or put under shelter, as the young wood 
begins to rot very quickly if it is alternately 
wetted and dried. It follows then, that deterio- 


ration takes place to a far greater extent than 
we imagine by letting young trees lie out in ql} 
weathers with their bark on, as they cannot resist 
wet without having been first dried. In my 
opinion all wood should be either put into water 
immediately after being cut, or at least when 
spring comes, as it is absolutely necessary that 
all timbers should be water-soaked before an 

attempt is made to dry it. It is a well-established 
fact that boards dry much quicker if the lo 

have previously lain in water. Another fact 
worthy of record is that water-soaked lumber jg 
never attacked by insects, and hence, planks 
treated in this way can stand for many years 
without injury.— Lumberman and Manufacturer, 


—————e——_ 
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Reflections of a Soldier—The Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine, of 140 years ago, contains the following reflec. 
tions, written by a French Duke, on witnessing g 
battle, near Parma, in 1734:— 

“T beheld, as I thought, at a little distance from 
me, amongst the dead, a captain of my acquaint. 
ance; I rode a little off from the road to examine 
nearer, and found it was he. After paying a sigh 
to his memory, I cast my eyes on the plain, where 
the enemy had left their dead. I saw 10,000 or 
12,000 men stretched out, naked, and disfigured 
with wounds! Inhumanity itself must have melted 
at this spectacle. The reflection of Xerxes presently 
occurred to me; alas, thought I, all these men were 
living within these twenty-four hours! Why are 
they no more? What frenzy has thus led them 
to cut each other’s throats? Were they enemies? 
No. They did not so much as know one another, 
Were glory, ambition, or love of wealth their mo- 
tives? Alas, the memory of the greatest part of 
them is buried with them, and all their recompense 
is a few wretched spoils, as the fruits of their dangers, 
But, continued I, am I less criminal ? Want, wretch- 
edness, or force has made most of these soldiers. But 
what obliges ws to share in the same cruelties? Have 
these men, with whom I am so earnest to fight on 
the first occasion, ever offended me? Did these 
countrymen, whose grounds I lay waste, ever com- 
mit any such hostilities on my estate? What, then, 
is it induces me to act a part so contrary to reason 
and humanity? Must I purchase a poor renown at 
the price of such oppression and blood? Have I 
studied the world from my infancy, and am [still 
swayed by such weak prejudices? Is this the true 
happiness I have so long sought? Or can I hope to 
find it amidst the tumult and rage of war ?” 


Towa Yearly Meeting (Larger Body).—This Meet- 
ing convened for business on Ninth Month 6th. 

It was agreed to establish new Quarterly Meetings 
at Newberry, Oregon; and at Pasadena, California. 

The Trustees of White’s Manual Labor Institute 
informed that the main building had been destroyed 
by fire during the early summer, and that there was 
no insurance on it. 

Delegates were appointed to the Conference of 
Yearly Meetings, since held at Richmond. 

Mention was made of the singing of hymns on 
several occasions by the congregation—showing that 
in that particular Iowa Yearly Meeting has de- 
parted from the ancient practices of the Society. 


Western Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body.) —This 
body assembled at Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, 
Ind., on 9th of Ninth Month. Ministers were pre 
sent from Ohio, Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetin: 
“The general condition of Society, as indicated 
the Answers to the Queries, was encouraging.’ 
Some additions had been made to the membership 
during the past year, chiefly from the other body, 
of persons dissatisfied with its methods and teach 
ing. Much interest was manifested on the subjects 
of temperance and peace. The committee to visit 
those claiming the name of Friends in the limits 0 
the Yearly Meeting, was continued. A Memorial 
of Eleazar Bales was read and approved. The re 
moval of this aged and exemplary Friend was sot 
rowlully felt. 


Western Yearly Meeting (Larger Body.) —This 
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commenced at Plainfield, Ind., with the meeting of 
the Representative Meeting on Ninth Month 15th. 
Frances T. Jenkins was liberated for service in 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, and on the 
Continent of Europe. The Reports on Education 
showed the number of children between 6 and 21 
years of age to be 3,442, of whom 3,109 had been in 
school the past year. The number of students at 
Earlham College had been 257, of whom 172 were 
members. The Representative Meeting presented a 
report, ‘recommending that subordinate meetings 
should decline to acknowledge or retain as minis- 
ters, those who teach and encourage the acceptance 
or observance of these ordinances | Baptism and the 
Supper] ; we regard it as inconsistent for any official 
member of the Society of Friends to receive our 
nity or approval when not in unity with the doc- 
trine of the Church with which we are identified.” 
This report was adopted by the Yearly Meeting. 
The Statistical Report showed a membership of 
13,200. A Minute was adopted encouraging meet- 
ings to call in “‘ pastoral” assistance. An unusually 
large number of week-day meetings had been omit- 
ted during the year. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting commenced with the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders on Ninth Month 27th. 
Ellwood Scott was liberated to visit London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings, and for service on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in Syria. Many persons from 
other Yearly Meetings were in attendance. The 
number was probably increased by the holding near 
the same time of the Conference of Yearly Meet- 
ings. The Report of White’s Manual Labor Insti- 
tute gave the number of pupils as 84, of whom 76 
were Indians. In addition to their school studies, 
the boys are taught to farm, and the girls to keep 
house. The number of members of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting is stated to be 20,695. 
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The Conference of delegates from various 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, originally proposed 
by Indiana Yearly Meeting, met at Richmond, 
Indiana, on the 23d of Ninth Month; and closed 
on the evening of the 27th. A stenographer was 
employed by the Conference to preserve a record 
of the discussions and conclusions; of which 
record it was proposed to print a large edition. 
As this has not yet been received, our informa- 
tion of what took place is derived from the ac- 
counts published with more or less of detail in 
The Richmond Palladium, The Cincinnati Ga- 
zelte, The Pittsburg Post, The Independent, of 
New York, The Christian Worker and The 
Friends’ Review, all of which substantially agree 
in their general statements. 

The proceedings of the Conference were con- 
ducted in a more parliamentary style than has 
been usual among Friends in this country—in 
addition to the secretaries or Clerks, a Chairman 
being appointed to preside over the assembly, 
whose recognition must be obtained by any dele- 
gate who might wish to speak, and who decided 
— of order that arose. The management of 
usiness was referred to a business committee, 
through whom the subjects to be discussed were 
brought before the Conference. Delegates were 
limited to twenty minutes the first time of speak- 
Ing on any subject, and to five minutes the second. 
twas decided to admit as spectators the wives 
and husbands of the delegates, and also ten other 
Persons to be selected by each delegation; who 
Were to occupy back seats. 

The first subject introduced was the question, 
“Is it desirable that all the Yearly Meetings in 
the world should have one declaration of doc- 
tine? The general expression being in the 


affirmative, at a subsequent sitting a committee 


was appointed to prepare such a statement of 


doctrine ; who produced one which was adopted. 
J. Bevan Braithwaite, one of the committee who 
prepared it, stated that there was nothing new 
in the declaration, and that it was made up from 
the statements of New York, Ohio, and London 
Yearly Meetings. 

Water Baptism and the Supper were disposed 
of by the adoption of the following report from 
the business committee :— 


“A number of suggestions having been made by 
members of the Conference to the business com- 
mittee, in reference to the teaching of Water Bap- 
tism and the Supper by those in official position in 
the Society of Friends, the committee have given 
careful attention thereto, but believe that the recent 
official utterances and reaffirmations of eight Yearly 
Meetings on this continent have definitely settled 
that question. 

“ They present with the report the minute of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, which is in substantial agree- 
ment with the minutes of other Yearly Meetings, 
and advise that the subject be not entered upon or 
debated at this time.” 


The following portion of the minute of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of 1886, was appended : 


“We believe it to be inconsistent for any one to 
be acknowledged or retained in the position of min- 
ister or elder among us who continues to participate 


in or teach the necessity of the outward rites of 


Baptism and the Supper.” 


The minute of Indiana Yearly Meeting was 
not formally adopted, being presented merely as 
a sample of the minutes on the subject adopted 
by the eight Yearly Meetings referred to. The 


action of the Conference “ affirms the doctrine of 


the non-use of these rites, and makes it unlawful 
for persons in office in the Church to practise 
and teach them.” 

The subject which led to the most extended 
discussion was “The proper relationship of the 
ministry to the Church, and the duty of the 
Church towards the ministry, in connection with 


the liberty of prophesying, and the necessity of 


maintaining it inviolate in all our meetings.” 
This involved the question of the salaried em- 
ployment of pastors and ministers by meetings or 
committees, as has been practised more or less 
for several years. The practise was strongly de- 
fended by many; but others, especially some of 
the delegates from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
evidently disapproved of this departure from our 
ancient ways. The report of the speeches of the 
different delegates, as published in the Richmond 
Palladium, seems to confirm the statement of 
The Christian Worker, that “The views which 
have been practically adopted by a large num- 
ber of Yearly Meetings, favoring the use of 
such means by the ministry as are adapted to 
active evangelization, and necessary for success- 
ful pastoral care of the flocks, largely prevailed 
in the discussion.” 
The same paper further remarks :— 


“The speakers who advocated the steps which 
are regarded as innovations, showed that their move- 
ments had been taken with deliberation, prudence 
and care, and in answer to demands from which 
they could not turn aside. Those who plead for the 
old way were no less sincere, and equally fortified 
with reasons for their faith. Through three sessions 
the debate was carried on in the best of spirit, with 
the kindest consideration one for another, and with 
marks of intellectual and spiritual strength seldom 
witnessed in any assembly. It was plain that in 
number, in strength of argument, and in practical 
results for good, the liberal branch was the stronger, 
and that this cause has gained by the discussion. 
The system adopted in Iowa and its workings were 
vindicated, though its adaptability to all fields may 








not be assured. Meetings that need special arrange- 
ments for pastoral provision may make such ar- 
rangements with the consciousness that they are in 
harmony with the voice of the Conference.” 


If the judgment of The Christian Worker is 
correct, that what it terms the “liberal” cause 
gained ground in the Conference, and that meet- 
ings can feel that they may make special arrange- 
ments for pastoral provision, with the conscious- 
ness that they are in harmony with the voice of 
the Conference; the hopes of those lovers of our 
principles who looked for any real good to result 
from the meeting of this body will be sadly dis- 
appointed. For the re-affirmation of our views 
on the ordinances is of little importance com- 
pared with the preservation of our meetings and 
our ministry on their ancient foundation. 

Among the propositions introduced was one, 
that the Yearly Meetings be recommended to 
unite in the formation of a delegate body of ulti- 
mate authority and appeal in all matters pertain- 
ing to Christian doctrine, discipline and practice, 
to meet once in three years. It was designed 
that Yearly Meetings should stand in the same 
subordination to this “Triennial Meeting,” as its 
own Quarterly Meetings now do to each Yearly 
Meeting. No decisive action was taken on this 
proposal, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Bureau of Statistics will 
shortly issue its report on wool production. The num- 
ber of sheep now in the country is estimated at 40,000,- 
000, an increase of 5,000,000 since the last census. The 
value of the wool clip of the United States this year is 
estimated at $70,000,000. 

The Chicago Tribune says: There were over 5,000,- 

000,000 cigars manufactured in the United States in 
1886. In 1884 there were a little over 3,000,000,000 
made, and in 1880 a little over 2,000,000,000. It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that the use of this fascinat- 
ing weed is not on the decrease, and that the Anti- 
tobacco Society is not making much headway. 
In Sixth Month last an official order returned the 
Jicarillar Apaches to their old reservation, northwest 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, on the Colorado border, 
where a reservation was set apart for them, and from 
which they afterwards removed to the Mescalero Reser- 
vation. When the change was made it was stated that 
the abandoned reservation had been occupied by whites, 
who would be compelled to leave. It was ascertained 
that many of these alleged settlers were employés of 
cattle companies, who erected improvements without a 
shadow of right. General Grierson was ordered to re- 
move the bogus settlers and destroy all their improve- 
ments. He has completed the work, and reports that 
about fifty settlers were forced to leave, with about 
20,000 head of cattle and 10,000 sheep. No violence 
was used, and little or no resistance was made. 

Governor Leslie, of Montana, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, estimates the present 
population of that Territory at 130,000, an increase of 
10,000 during the year. He estimates the number of 
cattle now in the Territory at 1,400,000, horses 190,000, 
and sheep 2,000,000. The yield of gold, silver, lead and 
copper for the year is $26,000,000. The Governor says 
he is informed that large areas of land given by the 
General Government for school purposes are now “un- 
lawfully occupied by persons who fence them in and 
live upon their products, greatly to the injury of the 
property.” He recommends that such trespassers be 
immediately compelled to vacate. He says the Alien 
Land law has greatly cramped Montana’s interests— 
“the provisions under which foreign capital is kept 
from investment in and from the development of our 
mines are a great weight and hindrance to our people. 

Official returns from all the counties of Tennessee of 
the vote on the Prohibition amendment at the election 
held on the 29th ultimo, received in Nashville. The 
majority against the amendment is 27,693. 

One of the richest mines of rock salt in the world 
has been discovered in South Hutchinson, Kansas, 
The salt was struck at a depth of 470 feet, and veins 
varying in thickness from 7 to 40 feet, separated by a 
thin strata of shale, were found. At a depth of 665 
feet a vein was struck which has been penetrated to a 
depth of 35 feet, without the drill reaching through. 
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“ An official analysis of the product shows it to be over 
96 per cent. pure, and absolutely free from the prin- 
cipal impurities which make rock salt unfit for do- 
mestic purposes.” 

On the night of the 10th instant, a freight train on 
the Chicago and Atlantic Railroad ran into a passenger 
train, sixty miles east of Chicago, near Kouts Station. 
Just before the passenger train arrived at Kouts, the 
eccentric of the engine broke and the engineer slowed 
up for repairs. The brakeman hung out a danger 
signal light. The train had stopped but a short time 
when the fast Chicago “ meat” train, travelling at the 
rate of 35 miles an hour, came along and crashed into 
the rear coach, a Pullman sleeper, telescoping it and 
the two cars in front, leaving nothing but the baggage 
car standing. The wreckage immediately caught fire. 
The Coroner’s verdict finds that the collision which 
caused the death of nine persons “ resulted from care- 
lessness or negligence on the part of the train de- 
spatcher and the engineer of the fast freight, No. 48, 
and censuring the company for allowing a crippled 
engine, pulling a passenger train, to be on the road a 
few minutes in advance of a fast freight, and by the 
negligence of Engineer Dorsey in not providing his 
engine with sand, and his recklessness in running at 
such a¢ate of speed through the fog.” 

A telegram from Carlisle, Penna., reports the most 
destructive fire known for many years is raging along 
the northern ridge of the Blue Mountains. Gangs of 
men are attempting to check the spread of the flames. 

Forest fires have been raging in Sonoma, Alameda, 
San Matee and Santa Cruz counties, California, all in 
the vicinity of the Bay of California. Several fine 
farms have been completely burned over and the 
ground is covered with carcases of all kinds of dead 
animals. Many families have been rendered homeless. 

Yellow fever continues to find victims in Tampa, 
Florida. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 336, 
which is 36 less than during the previous week, and 
62 less than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 176 were males and 160 females : 
45 died of consumption; 20 of diseases of the heart; 
16 of old age; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 16 of typhoid fever ; 14 of inflammation of the 
brain; 13 of convulsions; 11 of marasmus, and 11 of 
Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1073; 4’s, 126}; currency 
6’s, 121. 

Cotton was in moderate demand and steady at 9% cts. 
for middling uplands. 

Feed was steady under small offerings, but demand 
continued light. ¢Sales of 1 car good winter bran, at 
$17.25 per ton. ‘Geskdhne: Bran, winter, $16.75 a 
$17.50 ; do., spring, $16 a $16.50. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market presented no 
new feature. Demand from jobbers was very mod- 
erate at former prices. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsy]- 
yania family at $3.70; 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller 
straight, at $4.45; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 500 
barrels do. straight, at $4.15 a $4.25; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.30 a $4.50; and 500 barrels Min- 
nesota patent, at $4.75 a $4.90. Rye flour was firm at 
$3.50 per barrel for fresh ground old rye. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 81} a 813 ets. 

No. 2 mixed corn, at 50 a 51 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, at 34} a 35} cts. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices closed 
firm. Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; medium, 
3% a 4} cts. ; common, 2} a 3} cts. 

Sheep were active during the early part of the week, 
but closed dull and } to }e. lower. Extra, 4} a 4% cts. ; 
good, 3} a 4 cts.; medium, 3 a 34 cts. ; common, 2 a 2} 
cts. Lambs closed $c. lower, 3 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were active and firm. Extra Chicago, 7} a 73 
cts.; good, 7 a 74 cts.; no common arrived. 

Milch cows were active and higher, at $30 a $70. 

Milch calves were active and $c. higher, at 5 a 73 
cts. ; grassers closed dull at $7 a $12 per head. 

Fat cows were in fair request, at 2} a 3 cts. 

ForriGn.—Owing to repeated appeals for chips from 
trees felled by W. E. Gladstone at Hawarden, a printed 
circular has been issued, fixing a uniform charge of 18 
pence for a small block, or 3 shillings per cubic foot, 
exclusive of carriage. 

The hearing of the Crown’s appeal from the decision 
in the case of Lord Mayor Sullivan will not be had 
until the end of Eleventh Month. Until then the Irish 
executive will be powerless to interfere with proclaimed 
branches of the League. 

The League counsel has discovered a serious flaw in 
the Mitchellstown decisions against William O’Brien, 
in the fact that the Court pronounced sefitence on two 
charges, on only one of which O’Brien was tried. It is 


said that an appeal would be certain to result in the 
quashing of the sentence, thus making greater the de- 
feat of the prosecution. 

A meeting at Woodford, Ireland, which was pro- 
claimed by the Government, was held on the 16th inst., 
the proceedings being conducted by William O’Brien, 
P. T. Gill and others. The telegraph wires were cut at 
midnight on Seventh-day, thus preventing communi- 
cation with Dublin. In the course of his speech O’ Brien 
burned a copy of the proclamation forbidding the hold- 
ing of the meeting. This act aroused the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Five other members of Parliament made 
addresses. The meeting dispersed in an orderly manner. 

The Inspector General of Constables has issued an 
order suspending the execution of the Coroner’s war- 
rants for the arrest of Inspector Brownrig and others 
against whom a verdict of murder was rendered at 
Mitchellstown, on the 12th instant., pending an appeal 
to quash the finding of the jury. 

In a speech made at the Down depot, on the 15th 
inst., Joseph Chamberlain said : 

“ With the help of our Liberal-Unionist colleagues, 
and the support of the whole Conservative party, we 
have at all events saved the Union, thereby preserving 
Great Britain from injury and Ireland from ruin and 
disaster. Although the danger has been temporarily 
averted, it seems possible that this great issue will 
again have to be faced, when a great deal will depend 
on the attitude and determination of the men of Ulster. 
If the majority are animated by the spirit of those 
present, I have no doubt of the result. It might be pos- 
sible to give Ireland Home Rule if the Irish demand 
was unanimous, but it would be impossible to force 
Ulster to accept a Government she distrusted and de- 
tested.” 

An official order has been issued directing that the 
current coins of Great Britain shall cease to be legal 
tender in British Honduras, and that the standard of 
value in that colony shall in future be the Guatemalan 
dollar, containing 385.8 grains troy of silver, of the 
millesimal fineness of 900.0 

The Chronicle’s correspondent, at Berlin, says he has 
learned from an unimpeachable authority that the con- 
dition of the German Crown Prince is precarious, and 
that Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment has failed; that the 
Prince became so weak at Toblach that he could travel 
only by easy stages, and that he positively refuses to 
submit to any further operation, although the original 
symptoms have reappeared. 

The scandal caused by the discovery of the corrupt 
sale of the decorations of the Legion of Honor over- 
shadows every other topic in France. Gen. Boulanger 
has been placed under arrest for thirty days for in- 
subordination and disrespect to his superior officers. 

The Cologne Gazette demands that the Government 
appoint a German physician to co-operate with Dr. 
Mackenzie in treating Crown Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam. The paper urges Dr. Mackenzie to consent to 
such an arrangement, in view of the fact that Germans 
have entertained doubts of his infallibility since To- 
blach, which was selected by the doctor, proved an 
unfit residence for the Prince. 

Since the opening of the season, and, up to the 5th 
of last month, more than sixteen million pounds of tea, 
it is reported, were sold at Yokohama, to foreign firms, 
at an average price per pound of a fraction over twenty- 
three cents. 

The steamship Rio de Janeiro, which arrived at San 
Francisco on the 17th, from China and Japan, brings 
news of a terrible fire at Hankow, which destroyed 
$3,000,000 worth of property, and caused a loss of 1000 
lives. 

According to a telegram from Kingston, Ontario, 
Wong Chin Foo, of New York, who says he has been a 
naturalized American since 1874, when he took out 
final papers at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and an As- 
sistant Inspector of the New York Port, was taxed by 
custom officers upon his entry into Canada, on the 13th, 
and condemned to pay $50. He protested and put in 
an affidavit made before a United States Consul at 
Clinton, Canada, but without avail, Collector Winn 
saying: “You are a born Chinaman, and must either 
pay a tax or return to the United States. The money 
was paid under protest, and the case will be laid before 
the authorities at Washington. 

Prince Edward Island, which lies between New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland, has heretofore held an 
isolated position, particularly in winter, when com- 
munication with the mainland is almost entirely cut 
off in consequence of the ice. This is about to be 
changed, and communication with New York and the 
United States generally by rail seems to be a thing of 
the near future. To a New York Mail and Express re- 
porter it was explained: “A marine subway is being con- 


structed by a well-known New York engineer, th 
which, in all seasons of the year, freight and passenger 
trains will pass between New Brunswick and the Island, 
Already there is railway communication between the 
former province and this city [New York], and this 
will be the connecting link. The subway will be ning 
miles in length. Soundings have been made bv the 
Dominion Government, the route fixed, and wharves 
constructed on the New Brunswick side.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHANGE OF TREASURER. 

Joun W. Brwpze having resigned the Treasurership, 
the Committee who have charge of the Boarding Schoo] 
have appointed JosepH ScatTTERGooD to succeed him; 
to enter upon his duties on the 6th of Tenth Month, 
The business connected with the Treasurership of the 
Institution will be attended to by him at the office of 
the former Treasurer, No. 119 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session will open on Third-day, the 1st 
of Eleventh Month. Conveyances will be at Westtown 
Station on that day to meet the trains that leave the 
Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company at Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 
7.07, 8.53, 11.138, A. M., and 2.47, 4.55 and 5.50, p,m, 
Those who can more conveniently go the day before, 
will be met at Westtown Station on Second-day, if 
timely notice issent to JonaATHAN G. WILLIAMS, Sup't, 
Address Westtown, P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


The Union Transfer Company will send for bag, 
to any place in the built-up part of Philadelphia, if 
notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at the 
gage-room Fifteenth St., above Market, or at Market 
St. Ferry (North side), and will deliver it at the Broad 
St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
a charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when 
the order is given, or when the trunk is called for, 
For the same charge they will collect baggage from 
any of the other railroad depots, if the railroad checks 
held for such baggage are left at one of the offices of 
the Transfer Company above designated. In all cases 
it must be stated that the baggage is to go to Westtown 
Soarding School, Westtown Station, on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 


ERRATA.—In the obituary notice of Lucmpa 
Batrey, in No. 6 of the present volume of Tug 
FRIEND, the date of her decease should have been the 
24th instead of the 23rd day of the Seventh Month. 

WANTED 
A young Friend qualified to take charge of a set of 
books, and act as cashier. Must bring good credentials. 
Address “ Cashier,” Office of Tor FRiEND. 


A young woman is wanted in Friends’ family to 
assist in care of two small children, sewing, and some 
light household duties. Address “ Friend,” care of 
John S. Stokes, 116 N. Fourth St., Philad’a. 


A woman Friend, of several years’ experience with 
primary children, desires situation in a school, or will 
ie willing to give private instruction. 
Inquire at Orrice oF THE FRIEND. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, after a short illness, on the 23rd of Seventh 
Month, 1887, at her home near Plainfield, Indiana, 
SALLy Ann, wife of James N. Symonds, and daughter 
of Thomas and Sarah Hunt, of Guilford Co., North 
Carolina, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 
Born on the 27th of Eighth Month, 1827. Naturally 
cheerful, affectionate, sympathetic and charitable, her 
kind disposition endeared her very much to neighbors 
and intimate friends. She died in peace. 

, on the 13th of Tenth Month, 1887, Josern C. 
Frencn, in his 77th year, a member of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 26th ultimo, in West Whiteland, Chester 
Co., Pa., Dr. Gro. THomas, aged 79 years, a belov 
member of Downingtown Particular and Uweblan 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





